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A Voice of Resistance 
Tsubouchi Shoyo 



THE CRITIQUE that Tsubouchi Shoyo (1858-1935) moved against West- 
ern aesthetics was directly related to two major events that shook the Japa- 
nese intelligentsia during the last two decades of the nineteenth century: 
the arrival in Japan of Ernest Francisco Fenollosa (1853 — 1908) and Nakae 
Chomin's translation of E. Veron's L'Estbetique. 

Fenollosa reached Japan in 1878 as a lecturer of philosophy at Tokyo Im- 
perial University where he played a major role in introducing Hegelian 
thought. 1 He presented the major issues of his philosophy of art in a speech 
that he gave to the members of the Dragon Pond Society (Ryuchikai) in 
May 1882.- The text was later published in Japanese as Bijutsu Sh inset su 
(The True Conception of the Fine Arts, November 1882) by Omori Ichu 
(1844—1908), who based his translation on notes taken during the lecture. 
Fenollosa's talk was a summary of several lectures he had given in Tokyo to 
artists and scholars since April of the previous year.' 

In his speech Fenollosa argued for the autonomous status of the arts 
which, rather than fulfilling a practical purpose, had to be appreciated for 
their ornamental value (soshoku). This argument contributed to clarifying 
the difference between arts (bijutsu) and crafts (kogei), whose independent 
and practical aspects were rarely kept separate in Japan. Fenollosa stressed 
the idea that the main function of art was to please the heart and elevate 
the spirit. But art was not simply play — a notion that would still privilege 



1 . "Although the hill details of Fenollosa's activities in Japan are difficult to determine his influence 

on early Meiji connoisseurship and art appreciation was a decisive one. His lectures — often adaptations of 
Hegelian theory — threw new light on the nature and impor ranee of Japanese art, and opened Japanese eyes 
to the necessity of reexamining and revaluing their heritage, Fenollosa T carried away by his enthusiasm, even 
went so far as to argue the superiority of Japanese painting over Western oil painting." See Uyeno Naoteru, 
vi., Japanese Arts and Crafts in Ike Mei/t Em (Tokyo: Pan-Pacific Press, 1958) T p. 18. 

2. The Ryuchikai, founded in 1879 by Japanese artists in traditional styles, was headed by SanoTsune- 
tami and Kawase Hideharu. It was renamed the Japanese Art Society (Nihon Bijutsu Kyokai) in 1887. 

3. The original text in English has not yet been found. The Japanese rranslation by Omori appears in 
Aoki Shigeru and Sakai Tadayasu, eds., Bijittia. NKST 1 3 (Tokyo: Iwanami Shotcn, l°89) T pp. 35—65. 
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A Voice of Resistance 39 

the idea of practical utility in life. Ir was not a plaything provided with the 
purpose of bringing joy to the user. The goodness of art was not located in 
irs ability to produce jo&issance. Rather, it produced jouissance because of its 
independent goodness. Fenollosa strongly restated this point in a later se- 
ries of lectures on the theory of literature that he gave at Tokyo's Higher 
Normal School on 25 January 1898. 1 In these lectures Fenollosa introduced 
the heavy language of metaphysics in an attempt to explain the world in 
terms of authenticity and inauthenticity, interiority and exteriority, uni- 
versality and particularity, being and not-being. Following the dialectic of 
negative theology, Fenollosa proposed four negative propositions in his de- 
finition of literature. 

First: Literature is not its utility, and yet it partakes of some sort of in- 
herent value. " ? This statement echoes the third moment of Kant's analytic 
of the beautiful, according to which "beauty is the form of the purposive- 
ness of an object, so far as this is perceived without any representation of a 
purpose." 6 

Second; Literature is not constituted by pleasure, and yet there is some- 
thing called 'literary pleasure/'" Here Fenollosa follows the Kantian notion 



4, See " Preliminary Lectures on the Theory of Literature — Higher Normal School — Tokyo — Jan, 25th 
'93," in Akiko Murakata, ed., T&e E meit E. Fenoltoia Papers: The Hoaghtots Library. Harvard University, vol, 3' 
Literature (Tokyo: Museum Press, 1937), pp, I 15-162 {hereafter PLTL]. 

5, "I shall first maintain that the essential thing in lirerarure is nor its utiliry. If, by utility, we mean 
the furthering of ordinary human interesrs T then some writings which have it and some writing which do 
not have it are equally literature. ... In literature, however, the peculiar value cannot lie in some outside 
end for which the book is valuable. Literary value is no adventitious or temporary value, but something in- 
herent directly in the very body of the words. It does not follow, however, merely because literature is not 
defined by use. that it has no use. Even beyond rhe ordinary use which, as we have seen, it may have, there 
ofren lies a separate and higher use of a very special kind. All value must be useful in some way, even liter- 
ary value. Even a poem may uplift the human soul. Literary value broadens man s mind, softens his heart, 
stimulates his patriotism, or claims his reverence. Man is a finer being because of it. Bur there is a mosr im- 
porrant difference between rhis special kind of urility, and ordinary, personal, material utility. Ir is this. The 
excellence of rhe latter utility consists solely in its use; bur the use of the former utiliry consists in its ex- 
cellence, , , , Such utility is a new and higher sort which may be named literary utility, and which, far from 
helping to define literature, needs the help of literature for its own definition," See PLTL, pp. 1 IS— 1 19. 

6, Immanuel Kant, Critique of judgment (New York: Hairier, 19"5l), p. 73 [hereafter CJ}. 

7, "Literary excellence is not defined or consrituted by pleasure. . . . But T because literature is in no way 
defined by pleasure, it does not follow rhat it is incapable of imparting pleasure- There is no doubt char to read 
a splendid poem or a fine martial speech rbril Is us. with an inward excitement which, for wanr of a better word, 
we call pleasure. But, though language lacks rhe word, we must nonetheless recognize that this meaning of 
pleasure is something quite new and special. The thrill is an accompaniment of the reading,, but not its pur- 
pose, and not the admirable quality in the piece we arc reading. It is the subjecrivc correlative in use of an ex- 
cellence in the literature, but it would never exist in us if that excellence did not exist first. The literarure is 
not good because it gives pleasure, it gives pleasure only because it is good. Here lies the difference between 
ordinary pleasure, and this higher kind of special pleasure. In the former the pleasure is primary, and the ex- 
cellence of things, their utility, is derivative; in the latter, the pleasure is derivarive T and the excellence of the 
thing is primary. In short, we have no resource but to name it 'literary pleasure'; and, thus, this pleasure, so far 
from defining literature, needs literature ro establish irs own definition." See PLTL, pp. 122—123. 
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40 The Subject of Aesthetics 

that beauty cannot be bound by any kind of interest or purpose, thus trac- 
ing a line between a "pure satisfaction" and a satisfaction that implies the 
presence of an object or action. The gratification of mere pleasure (the pleas- 
ant) does not match up to the disinterested and free satisfaction of the beau- 
tiful since, as Kant argued in the first moment of his analytic, "taste is the 
faculty of judging an object or a method of representing it by an entirely 
disinterested satisfaction or dissatisfaction. The object of such satisfaction 
is called beautiful."" 

Third: Literature is not a means for producing information, and yet it 
conveys some sort of "literary information" or "literary education." 5 Here 
Fenollosa distinguishes the discursiveness of the arts from mere transmis- 
sion of knowledge, searching for a justification in the second moment of 
Kant's analytic — the ability of the beautiful to provide a universal satis- 
faction independently of the presence of concepts, or, to use Kant's words, 
"the beautiful is that which pleases universally without [requiring} a con- 
cept." 1 " 

Fourth: Literature does not stimulate moral growth, and yet there is an 
integrity to literature that justifies the usage of the special name "literary 
ethics." 11 Again, Kant's first moment is invoked, which resulted from the 



8. Cj, p. 45. 

9. "My third negative proposition concerning Literature is one that still more decidedly contradicts pop- 
ular, and much of critical T opinion. It is that the essence of Literature cannot lie in the fact of imparting in- 
formation. . . . Now, of course, I do not deny that all liueraturc, even poetry, does and must impart a certain 
quantity of information. What I deny is that it is this fact which constitutes it literature. . . . But, as wc 
saw before in the cases of use and pleasure, it does not follow that, though not so defined T literature does 
not, in fact, contribute to general information and to mental growth. But it docs follow, rhat beside the or- 
dinary ways of doing this, it has its own higher, more special, and characteristic way. ... II literature should 
introduce an entirely new significance and efficiency into these as w r holes T it would merit the specific name 
of 'literary information, 1 or 'literary education'; and, in chat case, so far from defining the function of liter- 
ature, it would have to incorporate that function in its own definition." See PLTL T pp. 122—123. 

10. CJ, p. 54. 

1 L. "My fourth proposition under this head is that the essence of Literature cannot consist in its ten- 
dency to stimulate moral growth. . . . Bur it does not follow that Literature may not, after all, stimulate 
motal growth, and that in a quite peculiar way. Like use, and pleasure, and information it may be an ac- 
companiment, rather than a test. . . . Literature groups thoughts and facts together in a peculiar way, a way 
which gives rhem an added value without increasing their substance, analogous to the arrangement of a 
heap of bricks in a wall. Beside a special literary mental growth involved in such a grouping, it is quite pos- 
sible that Literary grouping may also exhibit qualities which tend to stimulate the moral character of men. 
After all 'integrity' means 'wholeness'; and the power of firm resistance in a grand literary idea to all disin- 
tegrating suggestions — personal, emotional, or logical — is a typical analogue of that round self-mastery of 
our actions w r hich we denominate character. It is probable that this is what Confucius had in mind when he 
identified moral with literary excellence. It is this which belongs to the higher end of man's growth; and is 
something so special, so supplementary to ordinary textbooks on Ethics, that we ought to give it a special 
name: 'Literary Ethics,' or "Literary Integrity.' It follows that the independent definition of literature logi- 
cally precedes and enters into its own." See PLTL, pp. 123—124. 
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A Voice of Resistance 4l 

following preamble: "Whatever by means of reason pleases through the 
mere concept is good. That which pleases only as a means we call good for 
something (the useful), but that which pleases for itself is good in itself. In 
both there is always involved the concept of a purpose, and consequently 
the relation of reason to the (at least possible) volition, and thus a satisfac- 
tion in the presence of an object or an action, i.e., some kind of interest. "'- 
This negative theology in which the unnameable can only be represent- 
ed by negative attributes introduces the majesty of a transcendent Being 
(God/literature) which is then grasped in "four positive propositions": (1) 
The being of literature is inherent to itself and is self-subsistent; 13 (2) it is 
purely individual, independent from an external authority and, therefore, it 
is unique;"' (3) it is wholeness in which every part of the whole is determined 
by the combination of all — a spirit revealed by a literary genius; 1 "' and (4) 
it is made of the harmony of its parts. lfl To sum it all up in Fenollosa's words: 
"In four negative propositions I showed that Literary excellence does not lie 
in any external relations; material, personal, abstract, universal, or moral. In 
tour positive propositions I have now shown that Literary excellence does lie 
in an individual harmonious wholeness of internal relations." 17 



l2.CJ,p.4l. 

13- "The value of a work of lirerarure is one than is inherent in its very being, or substance, . . . Urility, 
we saw, is nor inherent. It is the outsidedness of an end. Pleasure, we saw, though a measure of utility, lies 
in our own personality, not in the Literature," Sec FLTL, p. 1 27. 

14. "My second proposition is, now, that such inherent literary value must be purely individual. . . . 
Books which have value in themselves differ infinitely from one another, and must do so. Each has its own 
peculiar treatment of subject, its own peculiar expression of feeling, its own peculiar choice and combina- 
tion of words. . . . Granting that each great piece has value in itself, that it is its own end, then it is a jew- 
el, an inestimable treasure which can never be produced again, something as precious as if it had dropped 
to us from heaven. And the History of Literature is nothing but the single rosary of such individual jewels, 
strung together in their unique order." See PLTL T pp. 12S — 129- 

15- "My third proposition, perhaps the most important of all, is that the peculiar value of a piece of Lit- 
erature consists in its wholeness. ... In a fine work of literature every part is most carefully calculated, and 
the order of the parts is most carefully calculated. Not one thought more or less must come in, not one word 
or figure of speech changed. The whole combination is absolutely determined, individualized. By what? By 
itself, by its own unity. Then the unity must be present to the consciousness of the author, to guide him in 
the very selection and grouping of his parts. He must sec the whole and the parts together, as one individ- 
ual. . . . The wonderful facr is that just that concrete idea T that literary individuality,, can exist only just in 
that perfect combination of the parts. Each defines the other, because each is the other. How can the author 
think of such a unique whole, out of the Infinite possibilities of the world? There is no rule to follow. It 
must come upon him as a revelation. . . . Only the rare author has the exceptional gift or clear sight, and 
when he shows you what he sees, it strikes you like a revelation. Such clearness does not come from with- 
out, but from within, It is not utility* pleasure, or information that produces it L It is individual, then it is 
self-produced." See PLTL, pp. L33-134. 

16. "My fourth proposition is that c-vrry case of Literary value consists in the harmony of its parts, . . , 
Out of all infinity, only in that combination does the individual subsist. The Individual Jives in the bosom 
of its harmonies." See PLTL, p. 1>4 and p. 13?. 

17. PLTL, p. 150. 
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42 The Subject of Aesthetics 

Tsubouchi Shoyo, who in his Essence of the Novel {Sbosetsu Sbinzui, 1885) 
saluted Fenollosa as "the learned Doctor from the United States" (Beikoku 
no monoshiri), pushed Fenollosa's four negative propositions even further by 
stressing the absolute self-sufficiency and independence of the arts from all 
possible purposes, including the alleged aim of pleasing the heart and ele- 
vating the spirit as Fenollosa had argued. L " Another important notion that 
plays a major role in Tsubouchi's aesthetic discussions is the concept of the 
"idea" (myoso) that, according to Fenollosa's True Conception of the Fine Arts, 
brings the work of art to life and provides a standard for the distinction be- 
tween good and bad art. German idealism had created all sorts of variations 
on the notion that the idea was made concrete in a work of art by the pow- 
er of the artist's imagination. Fenollosa's emphasis on ideas led him to the 
famous apologia of traditional Japanese arts, whose rejection of imitation- 
al representation facilitated the achievement on the part of Japanese arts of 
the fulfillment of ideal beauty. In his Aesthetics Hegel had provided the clas- 
sic definition of the idea of the beauty of art: 

The Idea as the beauty of art is not the Idea as such, in the way that meta- 
physical logic has to apprehend it as the Absolute, but the Idea as shaped 
forward into reality and as having advanced to immediate unit and corre- 
spondence with this reality. For the Idea as such is indeed the absolute truth 
itself, but the truth only in its not yet objectified universality, while the Idea 
as the beauty of art is the Idea with the nearer qualification of being both es- 
sentially individual reality and also an individual configuration of reality 
destined essentially to embody and reveal the Idea. Accordingly there is here 
expressed the demand that the Idea and its configuration as a concrete real- 
ity shall be made completely adequate to one another. Taken thus, the Idea 
as reality, shaped in accordance with the Concept of the Idea, is the Ideal. 19 

Fenollosa's discussion of the Hegelian notions of "ideas" and "ideals" cre- 
ated considerable contusion among Japanese scholars. Toynma Masakazu 
(1848—1900), for example, in his Nikon Kaiga no Mirai (The Future of 



18. This might have come as a reaction of Tsubouchi s Confucian upbringing, which originally made 
him interpret the value of literature according to its ability to "promote good and punish evil." According 
toOkazaki Yos hie (1892— 1982): "The reason that Shoyo came to write ShTtietttt Shinzui is that from his youth 
he had the intention of clarifying literary theory; the immediate reason, however, is that while at Tokyo 
Univetsity, during a Final examination in an English literature course, he was asked by the professor, who 
was an Englishman, to write a character analysis of Queen Gertrude in Hamlet, but because he wrote pri- 
marily a moral critique, he received a low grade. He profited by this experience, and under the guidance of 
Takada Hanpo he began to read criticism of Western novels. Such reading resulted in his later introducing 
a new style into the Meiji novel." See Okazaki Yoshie, Japanese Literature in the Meiji Era (Tokyo: Obunsha, 
1955), pp. 74-75. 

1 9. G. W. F. Hegel, "Philosophy of Fine Att," in Stephen David Ross, ed., Art and Its Significance: An 
Anthology of Aesthetic Theory (Albany: SUNY Ptess, 1994), p. 147. 
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A Voice of Resistance 43 

Japanese Painting, 1890) misunderstood Fenollosa's promotion of "ideas" 
as an appeal to Japanese artists to portray thoughts and, therefore, to con- 
centrate their efforts on the depiction of existential and social problems.-'" 
For Shoyo, the grasping of an idea meant giving a faithful representation 
or things "as they are,'" Shoyo's resistance to what he perceived as the ab- 
stractness of idealism is clear in the series of essays known as Bi to tea Nani 
zo ya (What Is Beauty?, 1886). This text shows how indebted he was to 
Nakae Chomin's translation of Veron, which became the basis of Shoyo's 
strong criticism of idealistic philosophy. 

It was through the auspices of the Japanese Ministry of Education that 
Nakae Chomin was able to publish his translation-adaptation of Veron s 
UEsthetique. the first volume of which appeared in 1883, the second in 
1884. With Nishi Amane, Chomin introduced to Japan the positivism of 
Auguste Comte and the utilitarianism of John Stuart Mill, giving a mate- 
rialistic turn to the Japanese reception of Western philosophy. Veron pro- 
vided Chomin with powerful arguments against the metaphysical ground 
of idealism — particularly in the appendix to L'Esthetiqtte, in which Plato 
becomes the target of Veron's criticism. In his summary of Plato's theory 
of ideas, Veron distinguishes three essential principles that led Plato to for- 
mulate three basic hypotheses. First, human intelligence is inert; its main 
function is the passive mirroring of the ideal essences of things, which are 
located in a different space from our actual world. Second, reason allows us 
to penetrate the intelligibles, which are otherwise impenetrable to the 
physical eye. Third, we are privy to the world of ideas on account of our 
former divine status, making us fallen gods with the ability to retain a rec- 
ollection of heaven. 

This summary is followed by a criticism of the purely imaginary nature 
of these hypotheses that, by reducing the ideal of beauty to a play of mir- 
rors, deprive human intelligence of the skills to conceive and create such 
an ideal.- 1 If art is a human reproduction of the ideal world that is located 
between heaven and earth, reason plays a major part in the ascent toward 
the perfection of God. Imagination and its freedom are cut off from the 



20. Toyamas text appears in Aoki and Sakai, Hijidui. pp. 144—152. 

21. "We must confess that a system that starts with two propositions such as these has great need of 
further demonstration. But demonstration is only conspicuous by its absence. Ftom a scientific standpoint, 
we should be justified in considering it to be without foundation from this fact alone: were it not that the 
unteflecting adhesion of ptetended philosophets — men who prefer imagination to truth, and judge scien- 
tific theories by theit own prejudices and fancies — has e^iven it an authority to which it has no internal 
claim." Sec Eugene Veron, Atsiheiki. transl. W. H. Armstrong (London: Chapman & Hall T 1379)+ p. 395 
[hereafter w"HA]. The original text appears in Eugene Veron, UEstheriqite (Paris: C, Reinwald, 1878), 
pp. 465-466 [hereafrer EV]. 
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44 The Subject of Aesthetics 

artistic process, however, inasmuch as they, like the senses and passions, are 
heavy with a material body that hinders the soul's rising into ideal perfec- 
tion. The exclusion of matter from Plato's system and its reliance on a meta- 
physical ground make it far from compatible with the age of positivistic 
reason.-- Veron's arrack on Plato's idealism is severe: 

But then, we may say to him — By what right do you assert that your con- 
ception of the ideal is the correct oner* How can you possibly give an accu- 
rate account of all the qualities of this invisible thing, which, according to 
your own confession, bears shapes so various? How can it be at once so vague 
and so precise, so obscure and uncertain to the rest of the world, and so clear 
to you alone? Have you received the power and peculiar privilege to enter 
the abstract world of celestial metaphysics, from which everyone else is ex- 
cluded?-' 

Conformity to tradition, Veron argues, is the main reason for the suc- 
cess of Plato's ideas, rather than any demonstrable truth whose applicabil- 
ity to art can be proved.- 1 The exemption of the ideal from the laws 
regulating existence — time, space, and movement — impugns Plato's ar- 
gument that the artistic object must be modeled after the perfection of the 
ideal. Art finds its expression through a material form and through what 
Veron calls "a natural manifestation of vitality," the passions, that are alien 
to a world of ideal beauty, whose major target is instead the suppression of 
all passions.- 3 '' By introducing Veron's views on aesthetics, Chomin was tak- 
ing a clear stand on the issue of idealism and its alleged irrelevance to the 
Japanese process of modernization. Idealism had found in Veron a formi- 
dable opponent: 



22. "The shapes and lines arc, then, the resuit of experimental observation, of sensation — of such ma- 
terial conditions, in fact, as can never be reconciled with piatonic ideas. These ideas represent nothing from 
a scientific point of view, bur a conception having the double disability of being at once hypothetical and 
self-contradictory," See WHA, p. 403; EV, p. 468. 

23. WHA, p. 403; EV, p. 469- 

24. "We may be justly astonished that it has not struck those metaphysicians who are the chief sup- 
porters of the artistic theory of Plato — a support founded, as we may well believe, upon its conformity with 
the fundamental characteristics of their own metaphysical creeds, rather than upon any truth in its appli- 
cation to art." See WHA, p. 405; EV, p. 472. 

25. "Even if he did not confess these things, they would follow necessarily from his theory of the ideal. 
What is the special character of the ideal? Exemption from all laws of time, space, or movement. Im- 
mutability and immobility constitute the larger part of its perfection. The art that takes the manifestation 
of the ideal for its aim, should do its utmost to eliminate from its representations whatever it does not find 
in its model. The Aesthetics of Plato were in complete accord with the moral theories of antiquity, which 
had, for their principal aim, the suppression of all passions; that is, of the emotions that are the expression 
and natural manifestation of vitality. The consummation of this doctrine is found: in art, in the serene im- 
mobility of the gods of Phidias; in morals, in the aiaraxy of the Stoics; in religion, in the asceticism of an 
Indian Fakir." See WHA, pp. 405-406; EV, pp. 472-473. 
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A Voice of Resistance 45 

We may now leave the subject. An artistic theory that rests entirely upon 
unproved hypotheses, and that logically results in the negation of all ex- 
pression, life, and progress; that separates man from his work, and reduces 
him to the condition of a mere copyist; that, at the same time and by a 
strange contradiction, would elevate the productions of a being thus de- 
graded over those of God himself — is refuted by its mere recital, and so 
spares us the examination of the details of less important objections.- 6 

Veron is uncomfortable with the very notion of beauty that he agrees, 
in the chapter on the definition of aesthetics, to be the object of "the sci- 
ence of the beautiful." He reels that the notion is too abstract to be ana- 
lyzed, and too close to the ideas of the absolute and the divine, which are 
separated from the human realm.-'" Art, in Veron's opinion, is simply the 
product of human creation, the result of a genial act that mediates between 
the imperfection of an object and the perfection of its representation, the 
product of talent. JH This explains Veron's modification of the traditional 
definition of aesthetics — "the science of beauty" — by adding a component 
that would stress active human intervention in the aesthetic process, thus 
identifying it as "the science of beauty in art" or "the science whose object 
is the study and elucidation of the manifestation of artistic genius. "-■' 

Veron's positivistic aesthetic system was a frontal attack on the idealism 
of Hegel (1770-183 1) and Victor Cousin (1792-1867),'" or, to use Veron's 



26. WHA. p. 406; EV, p. 473. 

27. "The science of the beautiful be ir T but then, what is beauty? This abstract term has an ait of Pla- 
tonic entity which, like everything touched by metaphysical philosophy, refuses to submit ro analysis. From 
ancient days down to our own, almost all the aesthetic doctrines founded upon rhe 'beauty 1 theory have con- 
sidered it as something abstract, divine, with an absolute and distinct reality quire aparr from man. The 
small number of metaphysicians who have held a different view has exercised a very restricted influence over 
art, to which we need not refer here." See WHA, p. 96; EV, p. 114. 

23. "Beauty in art is a purely human creation. Imitation may be irs means, as in sculpture and painr- 
irur; or, on rhe orher hand, it may have nothing to do with it, as in poetry and music. This beauty is of so 
peculiar a nature that it may exist even in ugliness itself; inasmuch as rhe exact reproduction of an ugly 
model may be a beautiful work of arr T by the ensemble of qualities which the composition of it may prove 
are possessed by irs author. The very theory of imitation is but the incomplete and superficial statement of 
the ideas which we are here advocating. What is it that we admire in imitation? The resemblance? We have 
that much better in the object itself. But how is it that the similitude of an ugly object can be beautiful? 
It is obvious that between rhe object and its counterfeit some new element intervenes. This element is rhe 
personality, or, at least, the skill of the artist. This latter, indeed, is what they admire who will have it that 
beauty consisrs in imitation. What these applaud, in fact, is rhe ralent of the arrisr. If we look below rhe 
surface and analyze rheir admiration we shall find that it is so; whether they mean ir or not, what they praise 
in a work is the -worker." See WHA, pp. 107-108; EV, pp. 127-128. 

29. WHA, p. 109; EV, p. 129. 

30. "Cousin, author of an essay On the True, the Beautiful, the Good, assures his fellow countrymen, who 
are always naturally distrustful of German philosophical absrruseness, that his spiritualism is a reasonable 
and moderate one, which keeps clear of any kind of 'chimeric and dangerous mysticism.' Cousin and his fol- 
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46 The Subject of Aesthetics 

words, "a reaction against ontology so chimerical." 11 Although L'Estbetique 
did not have the same repercussion as Hippolyte Taine's (1828 — 1893) Phi- 
losophy of Art (1865) or Jean-Marie Guyau's (1854-1888) Art from the Soci- 
ological Point of View (1889), it enjoyed a long period of fame in France, 
where reprints continued into the twentieth century, as well in the Eng- 
lish-speaking world, as attested by the English translation of 1879. 

Nakae Chomin's translation of Veron's work was fundamental in setting 
in motion the famous debate between Shoyo and Mori Ogai (1862—1922) 
who bitterly attacked each other in the pages of the journals Waseda Liter- 
ature (Waseda Bungaku) and Sbigarami Zoshi in the years 1891 and 1892. 
Ogai attacked Tsubouchi's rejection of idealism by advocating the idealis- 
tic philosophy of Karl Robert Eduard von Hartmann (1842—1906). This 
series of polemics focused, on the one hand, on Shoyo's belief in the value 
of literature as a site for "reporting facts" (kijitsi/) and, on the other, on 
Ogai's advocacy of the need for "a discussion of ideas" (danri). i2 

As Karatani Kojin has pointed out, 1 ' Shoyo's resistance to idealism was 
predicated on his disavowal of the Western notion of perspectival con- 
struction that privileged the verticality of profundity and depth over the 
horizontality of juxtaposition. The grounding of idealism in transcen- 
dental meaning and in a vanishing point — the point of ultimate depth — 
fostered a belief in the existence of a concrete ideal or essence allegedly 
hidden beneath the surface of the literary work. The assemblage of these 
ideals in the process of historical reconstruction allows the "idealist" his- 
torian to recapture the "spirit of the age." Shoyo contested the recover- 
ability of meaning, seen "as transparent reduction to any kind of ideals," 
arguing that the literary text was filled with "submerged ideals" that were 
open to multiple interpretations. Karatani's evaluation of Shoyo's rejec- 
tion of idealism as precursor of Western postmodern, antimetaphysical 
thought also explains why Ogai is usually seen as the winner of the "sub- 
merged ideals" debate — given that Ogai was espousing a Western view 



lowers hardly fall behind their posirivistic antagonists. Their ideas on rhc metaphysics of beauty exhibit no 
marked originality. Cousin, combining his somewhat vague Plaronism with ideas derived from French eigh- 
teenth century moralists T emphasizes the ethical implications of his concept of beauty, and in doing so he 
vetges on looseness in his use of terms. In a formula that reminds us of Shaftesbury he defines the purpose 
of art as the 'expression of moral beauty with the help of physical beauty/" See Gilbert and Kuhn, History' 
of Esthetics, p. 474. 

31. WHA, p. v;EV, p. v. 

32. For a summary of Che debate see Okazaki, Japanese Literature in the Alei/i Era, pp. 617— 621, and 
Richard John Bowring, Mori Ogai and the Modernization of Japanese Culture (Cambridge: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1979), pp. 73-79. 

33. Karatani Kojin, Origins of Aioderti Japanese Literature (Durham: Duke University Press, 1983), 
pp. 145-154. 
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A Voice of Resistance 47 

of depth and interiority that we have come to associate with the modern 
confessional novel. n 

Shoyo's indebtedness to Chomin's translation of Veron's work is unde- 
niable. He came to know L'Esthetique during August 1885 and was initial- 
ly so impressed as to praise it, in an article that appeared the following year 
in Chuo Gakujutsu Zasshi, as "the words of a true critic, the voice of a true 
aesthetician." i:i Although, as we can see from the following translation, he 
eventually grew quite critical of Veron's work, we cannot overlook the 
impact that L'Esthetique had on Shoyo's defense of the realist novel. It 
should be enough to recall the following passage that Veron dedicated to 
the novel: 

A new school has now sprung into existence which has already produced a 
large number of remarkable works, with most various titles: Mme. Bovary, 
Manette Salomon, Germink Lacerteux, Rene Mauperin, Lei Rot/gon-Macquart. 
I'Assommoir. Fromont Jei/ne et Ris/er aim, le Nabab. and others. The principal 
members are MM. Flaubert, De Goncourt, Zola, Alphonse Daudet, Hector 
Malot. This school, which unquestionably takes its origin from Balzac, 
founds all its art on supreme accuracy of observation. Such naturalism im- 
plies a condition ot mind always open to impressions of a realistic nature; 
and which follows them through every change ot form or of surrounding. 
Man, the real man, is the object of its study. Not that ideal of which it knows 
nothing, but man as he is moulded by society, with all his individual man- 
ifestations, be they good or evil. 16 

It would be a mistake to take literally the statement that Ogai made in 
Gessojo (1896) alleging that Chomin's translation of the aesthetics of 
Veron — "a man who belonged to the Unlearned school rather than to the 
Metaphysical school" — "had no impact whatsoever on the literary arts of 
our country." 57 Ogai's personal leanings toward the German idealistic 
school, which he introduced to Japan,'" were not unrelated to his harsh as- 
sessment of a rival aesthetic theory. Even so, Veron's aesthetic system was 
in a sense guilty of introducing a kind of literature which was critical of 



34. ''Western writers have only achieved this perspective after entering a period when the West has been 
d: LUir^ivJ vis-a-v:^ rhi.' l"lst i.A thi: world, It was, i:~j fact. tor this reason chat Shoyo appears! ru have been 
overpowered by O^ai at the time that the debates took place (to some extent this impression persists to- 
day), even though Shoyo's views now seem quite ftesh to us. Shoyo lacked a perspective of'vettical depth.'" 
See Karatani, Origiffi of Modern Japanese Literature, p. 148. 

55. Quoted in Shimamoto Haruo, "Isbi Bigaku to Nakae Atsusuke," in Meiji Buiiku ZeiishJf, add. 1 
(Tokyo: Nihon Hyoronsha, 1970), p. 124. 

36. WHA, pp. 357-353; EV, pp. 412-413. 

37. Mori Rintato, Ogai Zemhff. vol. 23 (Tokyo: Iwanami Shoten, 197 3), p. 299- 

58. Ogai presented a translation-cum-adaptation of Eduard von Hartmann's Astbetik (1890) in bi&Shin- 
bi Ron (Theory of Aesthetics, 1892-1893) and Shinbi KSryo (Outline of Aesthetics, 1899). 
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48 The Subject of Aesthetics 

that very bourgeois society which Meiji Japan was struggling to build from 
the ashes of a feudal past, L'Estbetique was ahead of the process of Japanese 
modernization and could hardly foster in Japan the same critical awareness 
it had engendered in the West. Moreover, Shoyo's numerous misreadings 
of the text did not help the cause of the French philosophy of social en- 
gagement which, in Japan, was soon to be crushed under the pressure of 
German thought. 



What Is Beauty? 

by Tsubouchi Shoyo 



The question "what is beauty" was raised two thousand years ago, during 
the height of Greek civilization, by those inquisitive animals called humans.' 11 
Great thinkers like Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle explored and researched this 
issue but failed to obtain a clear answer. Since that time, for more than two 
thousand years, innumerable scholars and specialists of Britain, France, Ger- 
many, and Russia have ceaselessly investigated theories of truth, but the ques- 
tion of "beauty," along with other major philosophical issues, has never been 
clearly answered. It seems that even philosophers have managed only to offer 
a few speculative hypotheses to satisfy their nagging curiosity. Because "beau- 
ty" is often associated with ornamentation, unless one is in the field of philos- 
ophy one tends to think of the truth of beauty as a useless luxury — less urgent 
and essential than other, more practical truths. One usually considers vague 
interpretations of beauty sufficient, not fully pursuing them to the end, and 
leaving the notion of beauty as something very general. 

But when we step back and think it over, even "beauty" is one of the truths 
of the universe and its value should not be considered less than other truths. 
If human beings are obliged to investigate the truth thoroughly, how can they 
avoid investigating the truth of beauty? If moral and political truths are es- 
sential objects of investigation, how can we avoid studying the theory of beau- 



39. The original text of this essay appears in Aoki Shigeru and Sakai Tadayasn, eds., BijutiH. NK5T 17 
(Tokyo: Iwanami Srioten, 1989), pp. 15-34. 
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A Voice of Resistance 49 

ty? Human beings seek the truth as "truth," and that is all. In other words, we 
love truth for the fact that it is truth; we do not love it because it has some 
utilitarian merit. Therefore, we should not ask what sort of truth it is, because 
among truths, all are equal. 

If a human being who has spiritual ability intends to seek the truth, he 
should not categorize each truth as he wishes, nor should he privilege one truth 
over another. One should consider all kinds of truth, just as the merciful Aval- 
okitesvara seeks to save all sentient beings with her virtue which she exer- 
cises freely and generously: she rectifies an evil person; she assists a virtuous 
person, without ever hating the first and loving the other; she employs all pos- 
sible methods in order to realize her desire to save them. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, even today we have not attained the truth of beauty and are still in the 
midst of a thick fog. Even artists whose skill and talent depend on the logic of 
beauty must feel as if they are looking for something in the darkness of night 
without light. We must admit that this is indeed a regrettable situation. 

When we look at art circles in our country, it is clear that our culture has 
developed significantly. We now live in an age when, for instance, music, 
painting, literary arts such as poems and prose, and performing arts such as 
dancing and theater are all in the process of improvement and rapidly pro- 
gressing. Yet, oddly, people who are confident enough to call themselves artists 
do not show any intention of offering an opinion as to what art is, but rather 
embrace erroneous theories, looking proud and self-complacent. For instance, 
some people have respectfully adopted the empty theory of a certain figure," 1 
pretending vaguely to comprehend that the purpose of art is to please one's 
eyes and heart and to refine oneself. Alas, what can we do about this? The the- 
ory of aesthetics is to determine the fundamentals of art as well as its purpose. 
But if the discussion remains as vague as the one I have mentioned and answers 
nothing accurately, how can artists define art's purpose? How can they possi- 
bly define the purpose and the standards of art? 

Furthermore, they might often misunderstand its valuable essence and, in 
turn, hinder its development, eventually leading young artists to bizarre mis- 
takes. The effects could be immeasurable. Perhaps the main cause of this abuse 
is that the field of aesthetics is not progressing. This is because the big ques- 
tion "what is beauty?" has not yet been answered correctly. If this situation ex- 
isted during ordinary times, this lack of discussion could be dismissed as sim- 
ply a fault without worrying about it too much. Yet now is a time when the 
cultural movement has finally started to mature and is ready to progress. In 
this phase, we should not rejoice at such illness. One must say something, if 
one desires cultural development for the empire. 

Originally I was not a specialist of aesthetics and have not devoted myself 



40. Tsubouchi refers ro the American scholar Ernest Fenollosa (1S53— 1908), a contemporary of Shoyo 
and champion of the "rediscovery" of Japanese art. 
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50 The Subject of Aesthetics 

entirely to aesthetics. Therefore, I might be criticized as a reckless blind man 
unafraid of snakes when I dare to tackle this important issue and give a lecture 
on the truth of beauty. When I think of it, I feel a little uneasy. Yet I have a 
deep karmic relationship with the literary arts since I spent some years in lit- 
erary circles. I revere that lovable thing called the arts as much as life itself or 
as a god; it is undoubtedly my good friend who must be loved and adored. 
Thus it is against the rules of friendship to betray my friend just because I am 
afraid of being criticized slightly or receiving caustic remarks. It is all the more 
so when my fellow brother, the Misty House in Spring," keeps company with 
artists and, furthermore, pretends to be a person from the world of art and en- 
gaged in writing about art. It would be against my true intention if I did not 
say what I know even if my theory might not be accurate, and even if my pro- 
posal might be erroneous nonsense. Worse, I would be criticized as disloyal to 
the country and insensitive toward art. 

Therefore, from today on I will be brave and withstand the accusation of 
being forward. With my limited knowledge I will remove arbitrary miscon- 
ceptions and determine the true essence of the great truth of "beauty" by dis- 
cussing the reasons why art should be valued and letting people know why aes- 
thetics should be revered, thereby contributing to speeding up the process of 
cultural development. 

When I think about it deeply, beauty in the realm of art is different from 
beauty in its ordinary sense; it is different from the beauty you find in just any 
object. Should I be wrong on this, then we would not be able to consider fine 
artists the great master of all ages and would have no choice but to chase them 
out of the world of arts and letters. The representation of ugliness, filth, and 
wretchedness, scenes that defy beauty in its ordinary sense, is dissimilar from 
the aim of the fine arts striving after true beauty — indeed a complete trans- 
gression of art's purpose. Does not the French aes dietician Veron ,J say: 

"From the beginning, the beauty of art and the beauty of nature have always 
been completely different, and we should not mix the two. The beauty of na- 
ture constitutes perfection, purity, sensuality, the complete opposite of ugly and 
wcetched forms. Artistic beauty is a kind of special beauty; its essence is not lo- 
cated in the beauty of its outer appearance," but has a different source? [sum- 
mary] ' * 



41. Harunoya Oboro is another name for Tsubouchi Shoyo, 

42. Eugene Veron (1825 — 1889) was a French scholar and political commentator. 

43. Quotarion marks indicate Tsuboucbi's use of the Japanese translation of Veron n s L'EitJbi'tiqsie [here- 
after EV] by Nakae Chomin: lib} Bigirku (hereafter NC}. E 7 or Nakae 's translation I consulted hWiji Butika 
Zetishft, add. L (Tokyo: Nihon Hyoronsha, 1970), p, 124. Actually Veron was arguing along slightly dif- 
ferent lines: justifying the presence of rhe ugly in rhe work of art as an act of mimesis that elevates the ug- 
liness of reality to the heights of aesthetic representation. Moreover, Veron was also presenting the Platon- 
ic notion that reality is closer to the ideal form rhan art, thus elevating natural beauty above artistic beauty. 
Tsubouchi misreads the text as an apologia for the special status of artistic beauty. Nakae's translation is 
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A Voice of Resistance 51 



He also says: 



"If we look from the perspective of beauty and gracefulness at Gros' painting of 
Eylau (the place where Napoleon the first fought and defeated the Russian 
army), the verses that Dante fan Italian poet) composed to sing Hell, and things 
like the histories written by Tacitus (a Roman historian), there is nothing to rec- 
ommend them," since these are all extreme representations of ugliness, filth, 
and cruelty, [summary]" 

He also says: 

"As a rule, among poets as well as painters, from every nation, of all times, there 
are many who narrate or depict unfaithful acts toward both ruler and parent, 
and the extremes of ugliness. For the most part, these kinds of evil actually make 
us grimace and repulse us when we encounter them first hand. We try only to 
remain undefiled. However, if one expresses this ugliness in a poem or a paint- 
ing with great talent, then suddenly all the critics in the world admire it as 
something skillful and superb. Why is this?" [summary] 1 ' 1 

Scholars of all times have struggled to answer this question, often expand- 
ing the territory of "beauty" and trying to explain its meaning by adding the 
two ingredients of sublimity and novelty. There are also others who examine 
beauty in detail, as if they were chemists analyzing the elements of an object. 
If I were to give them a name, I would call them the dissectionist school of 
aesthetics. The group is made up of Addison, Hogarth, Burke, and Ruskin.'" 



partly to be blamed for Tsubouchi s questionable hermeneurics. The original says: "We are thus compelled to 
tefuse acquiescence in any theoty that describes beauty as the result of perfection . The examples we have giv- 
en imply also a duplication of the question at issue and prove that an essential distinction exists between the 
beauty of nature and that of art. The former alone has to do with ideal perfection, while the latter arises from 
a purely human and accidental circumstance, imitation." See WHA, p. 99; for rhe original see EV, p. 117. 

44. The original texr argues that even the most brutal situation is material for great art. "Aft, in truth, 
addresses all the Feelings without exception; hope or fear, joy or grief, love or hatred. It interprets every emo- 
tion that agitates the human heart, and never rroublcs itself with its relation to visible or ideal perfection. 
It even expresses what is ugly and horrible, without ceasing to be art and worthy of admiration. The battle 
field of Eylau, the hideous and awful tortures of the damned, the crimes and ignominies of those ferocious 
beasrs who under the name of Caesars srruck so great horror into Roman civilization — have not these af- 
forded to Gros, to Dante, to Tacitus, opportunities for magnificent works whose models would hardly be 
found in the world of the intellecrualisrs [that is, ideas]? What beauty is ro be found in a battle field strewed 
with dead and dying? What in a vision of Ugoli no devouring the head of his enemy, or of Tiberius at Capri?" 
See WHA, pp. 97-98: EV, p. 1 16; NC, p. 123. 

45. The original says: "What beauty lurks in the more or less odious and shameful vices of that great 
multitude of wretches which peoples the literature of all times and countries? Where is it to be found in 
such men as Nero, such women as Agrippina, in Madame Bovary or La Marneffe? Whence comes it that the 
description of baseness and degradations, themselves horrible ro us, can produce in works of art, so differ- 
ent a feeling?' See WHA, p. 98; EV, p. 117;NC,pp. 123-124. 

46. Joseph Addison (1672-1719) was a British critic and essayist. William Hogarth (1697- 1764) was 
a British artist and aesthetician. Edmund Burke (1729—1797) was a British politician and aestherician. 
John Ruskin (1819—1900) was a British art criric and social philosopher. 
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52 The Subject of Aesthetics 

Originally, however, beauty is formless; you will not find it in the real ob- 
ject. In other words, it is something expressed in the form of art. Furthermore, 
to give some other examples, it is more or less the same as the sweetness of sug- 
ar or the sourness of pickled plums. Although one can, using chemical meth- 
ods, determine the components of sugar's sweetness and a plum's sourness, and 
explain in detail why they are sweet and why they are sour, unless you touch 
these things to your tongue and taste them, you will only have a very vague 
idea about sweetness and sourness and will never acquire true knowledge. It is 
the same with "beauty." While you can very closely determine the original el- 
ements of beauty through philosophical dissection, still your knowledge of 
beauty will be vague and will never be of any use to the practice of fine arts. 
On the contrary, it will cause enthusiastic artists to lament the fact that this 
dissection is extremely vague and groundless. When I think of it, beauty does 
not reside in individual parts but solely in a synthesis of those parts. One must 
perceive it with one's feelings and not by means of intellectual dissection. 

The Kiyomoto school of puppet theater is chic (iki). and the art of Danjuro 
is cool {shihushi). " When we say "chic" and when we say "cool" both are, in the 
realm of art, "beauty." But when we ask a "dissectionist" the principle behind 
these phenomena, he will surely explain them by means of logic. He will ra- 
tionalize matters by arguing that Kiyomoto chanting is like this, the rate of its 
tempo is like that, the fluctuations of pitch are like this, and because it is rapid 
it is beautiful, and because the chanting is low in this manner it is beautiful. . . . 
They might say Danjuro keeps silent, and that's why it is beautiful; because he 
does not intensify his gaze, it is beautiful. Alas, how are these judgments use- 
ful to the field of the fine arts? To be silent — does this always constitute art's 
beauty? Fast rhythm — will it always make for beauty in the realm of art? By 
no means is this so. There must be one reason why beauty is beauty. 

Beauty is not in the least something that appears without rules, its elements 
existing in an unsystematic manner, having one component in one place and 
showing another element in another place; it is not as inconsistent as this. Even 
if each element is different, as explained above, in the ever-changing world of 
art (where you can tell from the combined result whether something consti- 
tutes beauty or not) you might interpret in detail what the components are, 
but this does not mean, from the enthusiast point of view of us aestheticians, 
that you have discovered the essence of beauty. I think the true essence of beau- 
ty cannot be understood if you do not rely upon emotions. Human beings are 
naturally moved to create art, and they make efforts to understand it as an ex- 
pression of the human heart. But without realizing this principle, stupidly 
enough, they force their analyses on art, dissecting it with their intellect, a use- 
less endeavor that fractures the meaning of art. Since ancient times the dili- 



47. Kiyomoto is the name of a school of joriiri active during the Edo period and known for its complex 
style as well as its sensuous music and lyrics. Ichikawa Danjuro IX (1838— 1903) was one of the creators of 

historical documentary theater. 
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gence of the dissectionists has been very impressive, but when you see how er- 
roneous their methods are, you cannot but deplore their achievements. 

Thus it is completely impossible, by means of dissection, to capture the 
truth of beauty. This is why serious philosophers do not discuss the true enti- 
ty of "beauty" as a whole using abstract language. Specifically they try to find 
the cause of "beauty" not in the appearance of the object itself but somewhere 
else. We might call this school the "synthesis school." Their main argument 
was started by the Greek Plato. Since then hundreds of theories have added 
confusion — theories that either saw in Plato their revered forefather, or added 
and twisted Plato's meaning, or proposed a new method opposing the main 
theory. Even today, the debate seems endless and we have no idea which theo- 
ry is correct. Because there is no standard, they continue to discuss hundreds 
of empty theories that, generally speaking, are based only on speculation. I will 
discuss each theory at a later time. [Gakugei Zasshi 2, 20 September 1S86] 

I explained in the previous section that the meaning of beauty cannot be shown 
through dissection. I would now like to discuss this subject further and ex- 
plain why every aesthetic theory in the world is improper. Although we may 
say that all over the world aesthetic theories are plentiful, I believe that there 
are no more than three, four, or five fundamental types. We should discuss 
them in order, starting with the most prominent one. 

First I would like to draw your attention to the so-called theory of imita- 
tionism. The followers of this school say: "The reason why art pleases the eye 
and heart is because it imitates with skill the external form of actual objects, 
entirely approaching their truth." Therefore, according to these theorists, so- 
called artistic beauty does not go beyond the word "'imitation." Many aes- 
theticians past and present, East and West, endorse this theory. For example, 
to name some of the celebrated and great philosophers known in this country, 
Aristotle, Bacon and, more recently, Spencer all follow this theory. Spencer, 
however, proposed, vaguely, that one should imitate the spontaneity of nature 
rather than forcing oneself to make a servile copy of the object. Thus, I think, 
his main theory is a bit different from that of the pure imitationists. 

In fact, for our generation, in our country, imitationism is practiced through 
photorealistic drama performances at the Shintomi iK and Chitose 1 -' theaters. 
Where can we find artistic beauty in the shakuhachi of Danjuro or the ladder 
climbing of Baiko, who suffer the abuses of imitationism? Recently, even Toya- 
ma 50 has vehemently criticized this trend. Even in the field of painting, imi- 



iK T]u- >hinromi/a \v<^ z kjbi.il:-. cjuluu' rluir rr:i;k _r> luni from rhi- ^j^trv/c in Tokyo whuv ir \vll> lo- 
cated L 

49. The Chitoseza was renamed the Meiji Theater (Meijiza) in 1893. 

50. Toyama Masakazu (1848 — 1900) was a cultural reformer very active during rhe Meiji period. His 
criticism of actors behaving like fools on stage appears in his Personal Vieii's on the Refotm of Theater (Engeki 
Kairyo Ron Shiko. L 896). 
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tationism has begun to flourish, and the graceful paintings that are indigenous 
to the East have been mercilessly displaced by Western painting. Their life- 
line has become as thin as a thread. A certain figure, 51 lamenting this situa- 
tion and suddenly poking his nose into it, has offered an opposing theory say- 
ing that the essence of art is not anything like what the imitationists claim. 
With his superior and flowing eloquence, he praised the Tosa and Kano schools 
of painting and pointed out the singularity of the Shijo and Maruyama schools. 

Those who originally had absolutely no idea of what aesthetics was, whose 
coarse mind could be called a tabula rasa deprived of all knowledge, were quite 
astonished and impressed listening to those novel ideas. Since then they have 
revered this person as if he were a god and have started rejecting imitationism. 
But because their intellect was insufficient to comprehend fully the theory this 
person was spreading, they fruitlessly ended up with a superficial understand- 
ing and insisted on wrong explanations. Although it is right to pose as a ped- 
agogue, saying that "the purpose of art is to please the heart and eyes and to 
refine the human character," if one simply copies paintings that were created 
by the ancients and makes no effort to create something new, this proves that 
one has not completely broken away from imitationism — a true laughing mat- 
ter indeed! The main theory of this person lies mainly in the representation of 
"ideas," not in copying the ancients. After giving his definition of art, howev- 
er, he went astray and strangely played the role of "educator," unintentionally 
leading his disciples into a fog. Since I have elsewhere discussed, some time 
ago, the appropriateness of this theory (see my Essence of the Novel),' 1 - I do not 
intend to touch upon it here in detail. I believe it is not right to discuss such 
matters under the heading of imitationism. 

As for the appropriateness of imitationism, I can only offer a negative opin- 
ion. The term "to imitate" is generally taken to mean "to copy." It is only pos- 
sible to copy things that are in front of our eyes, things that have already been 
formed, or that are in the process of being formed. Otherwise there is no need 
for imitation. How can we copy things that do not appear in this world, or 
things that have no form or sounds, like the thin fur of animals in autumn? 
So-called professional impersonators are extremely skillful at imitating the 
voice of others. But when asked to imitate a particular timbre of voice that has 
no original, even the most accomplished performer falls silent, defeated. Of 
course, if there is no original it is hard to come up with a copy! 

When we consider works of art, however, there are many cases that have 
moved peoples of the world by representing in paintings or in poems things 
that cannot exist and cannot generally be seen in reality. I do not know how 



5 1. Tsubouchi refers to Ernest Fenollosa, who since April 1891 was lecturing actively in Tokyo on the 
need for a revival of native art. Fenollosa had taught Tsubouchi Shoyo at Tokyo University, failing him in 
the examination on Western politics. 

52. Sboietiit Sbinzui — the essay on novels that Tsubouchi published in 18H5-18S6, in which he criti- 
cizes Fenollosa "s Trj/e Conception aftks Fins Arts (Bijtttsit Shinsuiu. 1832). 
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aestheticians of the imitarionist school would explain that, The French Veron 

has made the following remarks: 

Italy's fresco painted by Michael Angelo in the Sistine Chapel, which depicts 
the way the Creator created the earth, portrays a scene of creation which human 
beings have never witnessed, a scene which, therefore, has no original model. 
However, Michael Angelo managed to depict it. Although in his head there was 
no model from which to copy, I am sure that he represented things that deeply 
moved him, allowing his emotions and thoughts to flow. The skillfulness of de- 
sign and the beauty of the colors are quite impressive. What makes this picture 
so outstanding? Some people say that Michael Angelo used the Bible as a mod- 
el, reproducing its content in the painting. But how could this be true? In the 
scriptures, it simply says, "And God said, 'Let there be light!'" How could this 
serve as a sufficient model for this painting? Etc. etc. . . . 5 ' 

Veron's statement is good; there is nothing in it to be criticized. There are fa- 
mous paintings both old and new, as well as masterpieces of literature, that are 
not based on models. But if I offer a simple refutation against those minds that 
are caught up in imitationism and cannot easily get free from it, then I would 
be no more than a ghost whose inability to find enlightenment hinders his fu- 
ture destiny. Therefore I will briefly attack this problem anew in order to awak- 
en those who have gone astray. 

If we look at the essence of beauty from the point of view of imitationism, 
representations of ugliness and wretchedness should not be rejected. If these 
depictions accurately reflect reality, then should they not be considered as aes- 
thetically beautiful? Why is it that decaying corpses are ignored? Why are 
pornographic paintings disliked? It does not make sense. If I take my criti- 
cism to these extremes, then imitationists would interrupt me to say that the 
important point of art is not to imitate things as they are but to imitate the 
spirit of things. This is why they do not necessarily imitate an object clinging 
to its outer appearance. 

This, again, is a strange argument. As I stated previously, the word "to im- 
itate" by definition requires an original model. One can talk about imitating 
formless spirits, but it is impossible actually to do it. Furthermore, what do 
they mean by "spirit"? We must examine the definition of this word. It is pos- 



5/>. The original appears in part 2 ("What we admire in a work of art ty, the genius of the artist") of chap- 
ter 6 ("Definition of Aesthetics") of Veron's L'Esthetiq//i': "To give other examples — what is it that strikes 
lis in the fresco of the Sistine chapel, where Michael Angelo has represented the separation of light from 
darkness? Evidently imitation has nothing ro do with it. No man, Michael Angelo no more than any oth- 
er, saw the creation of light. The imagination of the artist had absolutely free scope. The arrangement of his 
work was completely subordinate to the power which he could put into the interpretation of his idea of a 
spectacle, whose elements were only to be found within himself. The Bible, even, could be no guide to him. 
so far as imitation is concerned. Jehovah said: 'Let there be light, and there was light/ How is the energy 
of these creative words to be represented in painting?" See WHA, p. 103; EV, pp. 122— 123; I^C, p. 128. 
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sible to imitate a sad voice or a happy face in paintings, poems, and music, but 
I have never heard of imitating a sad spirit (maybe as a rabbits horn in the 
dark!). How could one imitate formless things? I should like to hear the an- 
swer. 

If beauty is based on imitation, then why do we not employ photography, 
which is bound to evolve increasingly, and abandon the indirect methods of 
painting? As the reader might know very well, these days the technology of 
photography has progressed a great deal. Not only can they take full-sized 
pictures, but they can faithfully reproduce the colors of clothes and back- 
ground scenery. In the debate that takes photography as the true image of rep- 
resentation, not even the most skillful painting can beat photographic tech- 
niques. 

Furthermore, regarding writing, stenography is the technique of copying 
words as they are. When secretly transcribing children's conversations and 
women's gossip, every word and each phrase can be so accurately recorded that 
it is as if we were actually having a discussion with them. At a speech, for ex- 
ample, why do we not describe in detail the speaker's demeanor and the mod- 
ulation of his voice, even the applauding "yeahs" and "nays" of the audience? 
The atmosphere of the day of the speech should also be faithfully reproduced 
on paper. Is this not the way a photographic report should be? Judging it at a 
glance, is this not perfect literature? But true connoisseurs reject photograph- 
ically realistic sentences as mere "stenography." Instead they find pleasure in 
fictional literature produced by the imagination of the Sanba school." I think 
this is because artistic beauty does not reside in the notions of "imitation" or 
"photography," but lies somewhere else. 

Night has come. The distant temple bell has fallen silent. Even insects, w r ho 
stir up feelings in the garden covered with grasses, have tired and ceased their 
chirping. Even the autumn breeze that blows over the ancient pond blows use- 
lessly, as the leaves have been stripped from the trees, and spares only a little 
wind for the towel hanging near the shutters, bringing tidings from far away. 
At three in the morning there is no human sound, as if everyone were dead. 
Isn't that a frog jumping "plop" into the water that makes a sound from the 
direction of the pond? Etc. etc. . . . Such awkwardly prolific descriptions, even 
if they depict exactly what you hear in the middle of the night, contain noth- 
ing very interesting. Instead the sharp image, "The ancient pond / A frog 
jumps in / The sound of water" captures the essence of the situation, and one 
cannot help feeling a sense of admiration, as these seventeen syllables implic- 
itly contain a mysterious beauty and the exquisite taste of silence. 

Based on this discussion, it should be understood that imitation is not equal 
to "beauty." Although there are many other things I would like to say, it seems 
to me that a certain figure has already attacked these errors. Therefore I will 



54. Shikitci Sanba (1776—1822) was a major writer of the late Edo period. 
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stop here, reserving for some other time my critique of other aesthetic theo- 
ries. \Gakugei Zassbi 4, 20 October 1886} 

I should turn again to the aesthetic theories of the Frenchman Veron. First I 
will outline his conclusions and then examine them. In his Aesthetics Veron ar- 
gues as follows: 

To consider beauty a kind of mysterious activity, and to find its essence in God, 
is the fallacy of academicians that surely should not even be considered. (In this 
section Veron refutes Cuvillier-FleuryV' discussion of Plato's theory of "'ideals." 
I have a different opinion about this theory and will discuss it in a later section.) 
I believe that trying to find beauty in imitation is not baseless, but it fails to 
capture the truth of beauty. If one believes that the beauty of ordinary things 
and the beauty of art are the same, when representations of ugliness and 
wretchedness are extremely close to their models, how could we call such de- 
pictions beautiful? I think that when representations of ugliness impress the 
connoisseur of art, and he calls it "beautiful," there must be something between 
the artwork and the object it represents. I believe this thing is nothing but the 
talent, emotion, and skill or the artist. Therefore, when we see the artwork and 
call it pleasant and beautiful, it is not that we are calling the artwork beautiful, 
nor are we calling the object beautiful, but, unconsciously, we recognize beau- 
ty in the talent of the artist. Even if one dissects and examines the principles ex- 
plaining the nature of the world, putting all his energies into this effort, he will 
find that what a connoisseur calls beautiful or extraordinary does not exist any- 
where but in the beauty and excellence of the artist's talent. I say, therefore, that 
the beauty of art does not reside in form or style, but in the talent of the artist. '"'' 

Furthermore, Veron quotes from Biirger 5T and says: 

The thesis of Burger is acceptable to me. Therefore, I would like to bolster my 
theory with his ideas. Burger says that when the artwork moves people, it is be- 
cause the artist puts himself in the artwork in place of the actual object. How 
else could art impress people? I think when art has the power to move people, 
this is because even an artist with ordinary talent creates an artwork confronting 
the original model with an emotion quite different from ordinary people, and 



55. Alfred Auguste Cuvillier-Fleury ( 1802— 1S87) was a French man of letters. 

56. The original text says: "The very theory of imitation is but the incomplete and superficial statement 
of the ideas which \vc arc here advocating, What is it rhat we admire in imitation:* The resemblance?' We 
have that much better in the object itself. But how is it rhat the similitude of an ugly object can be beau- 
tiful-' It is obvious that between the object and its counterfeit some new element intervenes. This element 
is the personality, or, at Least, the skill of the artist. This latter, indeed, is what they admire who will have 
it that beauty consists in imitation. What these applaud, in fact, is the talent of the artist. If we look below 
the surface and analyze their admiration we shall find that it is so; whether they mean it or not, what they 
praise in a work is the worker." See WHA, pp. 107-108; EV, pp. 127-128; NC, pp. 133 — 1 34. 

57. Thore-Biirger, or Theophile Thore (1807— 1869), was a French art critic. 
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sees ic with different eyes than ordinary people, and, therefore, it must be that 
his talent emerges within the artwork. Therefore, when we see an extraordinary 
painting and call it beautiful, we are not admiring the painting itself, but are 
admiring the painters talent. 5 " 

In summary, beauty in Veron's theory is not a beauty that has form, but a 
beauty that exists in the artist's talent, which is formless; it is an extraordinary 
talent that we cannot discuss in an inclusive and satisfactory manner. I think 
talent is different from one person to another, changing constantly, and so we 
cannot say that such-and-such a talent is indeed the main element of art. Isn't 
Veron's confidence in giving — without ever showing any hesitation — such a 
vague definition of art suspicious? Alas, it is hard to tell theory from practice. 
Theory talks about the truth of art and defines its rules. It is impossible to deny 
the relationship between the theory of economics and the practice of econom- 
ics, or the theory of political science and political engagement. When one lec- 
tures about theory, it should become the guideline for artistic implementation. 
Theoreticians should pay attention to this point and should particularly guard 
against being concerned with empty talk. 

Veron, however — I do not know what he thought — constantly criticizes 
Plato's ideals as something vague and baseless. Veron himself fell into the trap 
of empty theory, offering very pointless definitions, acting as if he had found 
the truth of beauty — a truly suspicious endeavor. I do not know but, should 
his ideas be valid, then what sort of standards should future artists employ and 
what artistic purpose should they pursue? I wonder whether such a formless 
thing as "extraordinary talent," which is extremely varied, could become a 
standard. I think that Veron, in his self-absorption, unconsciously misunder- 
stood the true calling of the aesthetician and took the stand of a dilettante, 
providing interpretations accordingly. Perhaps, as a dilettante, he can say that 
the most important quality of art is the talent of the artist, but the "beauty of 
art" in general is never anything like this. 

The group of experts known as the "critics of the second row" Vf ' concentrate 
on the skill of Danshu'"' and Baiko without ever being concerned with their 
outer appearance. On the other hand, ordinary spectators like us pay no at- 
tention to the actors' ability and content ourselves with being inexplicably 



58. The original text says; "This was the opinion of Burger, who, in his Salon of 1&6 j>, says: L In works 
which intetesr us the authors in a way substitute themselves for nature. However common or vulgar the lat- 
ter may be, they have some rare and peculiar way of looking at it. It is Chardin himself whom we admire 
in his representation of a glass of water. We admire the genius of Rembrandt in the profound and individ- 
ual character which he imparted to every head that posed before him. Thus did they seem to him, and this 
explains everything simple or fantastic in his expression and execution/" See WHA, p, 108; EV, p. 128; 
NC, p. 134. 

59. This name indicates a group of influential critics who used to sit in the second row at the center of 
tlu rhiam; 

60. This is another name for the actor Ichikawa DanjQro. 
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moved by the simple surface appearance of the performance. The same thing 
goes when one looks at paintings. Those who admire a painting do not think 
of the artist, but there is something that impresses them naturally, When one 
is moved either by uniqueness or sublimity — or from crying, or in anger — 
how could one even think, from the midst of passions, of the technique and 
skill of the artist? It is Jul- solely to the unilateral guidance of the emotions 
that, when you look at a painting, you perceive beauty, and when you read 
great literature, you admire its greatness. 

Although I believe there is some help from the intellect, I think we should 
consider this as secondary. When one acknowledges the skill of the artist and 
admires his talent and powers, is he not solely following the operation of the 
intellect? Because the average person is not a connoisseur and is without the 
full abilities of appreciation, it is not possible for him to employ the intellec- 
tual function. Thus Veron's theory should be regarded as the opinion of a con- 
noisseur, rather than the argument of an aesthetician who plans the progress 
of the art world by obligingly interpreting the principle of "beauty" and defin- 
ing standards for future artists. His indifferent theory satisfies himself alone 
and helps no one else. It is not something that artists of the world revere or 
observe as truth. But if this is the opinion of a connoisseur, is it a rational ar- 
gument? Aestheticians will surely counter that for some theoreticians, once 
they explain the truth and explain why it is the truth, they consider their job 
done. Their duty, they think, is not to set future standards. There is a point to 
this perspective. Rather than ignoring it and sticking my head in the sand, I 
will address this point directly. 

Veron's theory of aesthetics seems to aim at being a meticulous doctrine safe 
from criticism. Unfortunately, when it comes to the vital definition of beauty, 
he gives an illogical interpretation and uses extremely vague language. There- 
fore, when you read his definition, there is nothing to hang your hat on. This 
is the most prominent weakness of his theory. Why am I so insulting? Main- 
ly because I cannot help being skeptical at seeing the explanation of the mean- 
ing of the word "beauty" simply reduced to the expression "talent." Alas, does 
this "talent" reside only in artists? Is it something that never appears in ob- 
jects produced by technicians or craftsmen? Certainly not! How could it be so? 

Consider the extremely detailed mechanism of a pocket watch or the amaz- 
ing efficiency of a locomotive. Even the most absentminded person would be 
impressed by these things and admire the talent of their creator. Practical, 
patented products spring from their creators' intellects and extraordinary 
minds, and whenever we use these things we cannot help being impressed by 
the results of their ability. But from ancient times to the present, I have nev- 
er heard people, refer to these products as "artistic." Why is this so? Veron 
would surely say that "aesthetic talent" is different from "practical talent." If 
this is the case, Veron used rather ordinary terms to indicate this special tal- 
ent, and in a way that was unfitting for a real theoretician. I must say that it 
is a truly imperfect definition. 
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In the scholastic field, there is nothing more important than a definition. 
If a definition is incomplete, the reeds accumulated over years will become a 
pile of ashes in a moment. Therefore in the study of economics, as well as in 
the study of law, scholars insist upon correct definitions. Definitions are the 
foundation and ground of a discussion; vague and unclear definitions must 
be avoided most scrupulously because they lead to misunderstandings. But 
Veron's definition epitomizes extreme vagueness. Should you present it to 
the world, you would be attacked from all sides and be required to defend 
yourself on all counts. This is because the vague word "talent" varies in mean- 
ing. If the definition is such a troublesome one, it is better not to have it at 
all, as it is completely useless. Therefore, I declare here: "The theory that ex- 
plains beauty as the artist's talent not only violates the truth in most in- 
stances, but even in the most specific and exceptional cases (such as in the 
case of the connoisseur) it is too vague to be considered the foundation of aes- 
thetics." 

This declaration kills two birds with one stone. I would like to advance this 
discussion further, by addressing the most elegant artistic debates that have 
occurred since the most ancient times, and reach some conclusions. Although 
I promised that I would move to a different topic, I feel there are still some ar- 
eas of Veron's aesthetic theory that I touched upon the other day but did not 
sufficiently examine. Therefore, I will make up for my previous omissions and 
add a few words on this topic. This is, of course, because I am afraid that it 
would be a great sin to offer an incorrect judgment of Veron's brilliance. 

A supporter of Veron might say defensively: "You vehemently criticized 
Veron's definition of beauty in the previous article and rejected 'talent' as the 
essence of art because it is difficult to distinguish it from practical technolo- 
gy. You said that 'talent' resides in various kinds of techniques that appear in 
many different things and proudly proclaimed that, if one considers 'talent' as 
beauty, what about practical talent? This is a rather peculiar critique. What 
Veron called 'talent' is the talent of the artist; it is not talent in the ordinary 
sense. If the word 'talent' is too vague, you could use the term "artistic talent.' 
Then your lengthy discussion will collapse and turn out to be nothing more 
than useless babbling. How can you move such an objection and say such of- 
fensive things?" Thus might this person say poignantly. 

I regret very much that I offered such an extreme opinion, but I am not yet 
convinced of the validity of Veron's definition. The reason is that when you say 
"artistic talent," what kind of talent are you talking about? Is it a talent for 
depicting beauty, or is it a talent for representing the author's intention? Or is 
it a talent for imitating exactly the actual object? Did Veron not declare ve- 
hemently that imitation is not beauty, and did he not reject the notion of beau- 
ty in ordinary things? Therefore, according to this definition, if we concen- 
trate exclusively on the artist's talent, what is the point of asking about the 
object of representation? If that is the case, this "talent" becomes a very vague 
concept that eventually leads to no conclusion. In other words, how can we un- 
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derstand correctly what sort of talent it is unless we first know what this tal- 
ent is representing? If we hypothesize that true "artistic talent" is the talent 
to depict such-and-such a thing, this such-and-such a thing ought to be beau- 
tiful — ought to be the essence of art. Because if there is no such-and-such a 
thing, even the most outstanding talent cannot represent it in art. 

Veron's supporter would turn the spear against my rebuttal and say: "Veron 
aimed at providing a successful definition. If there is exquisite talent that 
moves a connoisseur in an extraordinary manner, that would be called 'artistic 
talent.'" I would answer by saying: "If one copies the object in a way that makes 
it extremely close to the actual thing, the viewer would be impressed with the 
talent of the artist. Would you call this true art? There are some who make a 
painting seeking beauty in form, paying attention only to the distribution of 
lines. Should this be called true art? Didn't Veron himself emphasize the ne- 
cessity of the author's intention? How uneasy it must make him feel when the 
person who equates "beauty" with "talent" talks about the necessity of inten- 
tionality! It must be because the word "talent" does not completely cover the 
phenomenon of beauty. Therefore, I still insist upon the theory that I expressed 
earlier, and I reiterate that Veron's definition is unclear. 

Now, I would like to discuss and criticize "idealism." There are two schools 
of idealism: one is Plato's idealism; the other is its modern version. I will sum- 
marize the major ideas of both schools to provide readers with some reference: 

Plato says that between heaven and earth there exist two kinds of things, each 
within its own realm. One is present in everything in the universe, and it is 
understood by the five senses. This is the realm of forms. The other is the realm 
of formlessness, which only contains the essence of things. Things that have 
form are limited spatially. Also, they will disappear in time. On the other 
hand, formless things are not like this. Since they have no form, they do not 
know limitation in space, nor do they fear destruction. These are the "ideal 
things."' 

The ideal is the ultimate authority that lies behind everything, and it is a 
perfect essence. That is, things in the realm of forms become formed things by 
conforming to the formless essences. However, there is no one thing that con- 
tains all essences and that is free of all defects. This is because the essences of 
things reside only in the realm of formlessness and do not transmit their per- 
fection to forms. 

Insofar as they exist in the realm of formlessness, one cannot know the 
essences by means of the five senses. How, then, can we know r them? Plato says 
that human beings have two faculties. One is called "sensation," through which 
we know the realm of forms. The other is an ability called "intellect," by means 
of which humans comprehend formless truth. If this is the case, to comprehend 
the ideals that I mentioned earlier, and to display them in scholarship and art, 
depends solely upon the intellect. How can the function of the intellect possess 
such a subtle power? Why do we human beings never tire of seeking pure beau- 
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ty and pure truth? Moreover, upon which truth do I base the conclusion that 
there are ideals ? S1 

At this point, Plato is completely at a loss, ultimately presenting the fol- 
lowing fallacious theory: 

Human beings were originally all gods. Therefore, when they were in the ce- 
lestial world, human beings were also formless. They were nothing but the 
essence of humans. The celestial world is the realm of essences: there is nothing 
there that is not ideal and nothing that is not perfect. After the fall of man and 
the subsequent appearance of so-called human beings, however, these humans 
soon lost the ability to see the realm of ideals, becoming, eventually, like lowly 
animals, vainly roaming around, polluted, imperfect, and impermanent things. 
Since the intellect, the true nature of human beings, still exists in them, even 
in this impermanent, limited, polluted, and imperfect world of forms, humans 
can remember the lost happiness by discovering traces of the essences they had 
been accustomed to in their previous existence. And yet the level of human in- 
tellect differs from one person to another. So certain people will be attracted by 
things alone, not perceiving any trace of essence and remaining unable to 
achieve happiness. Others, on the other hand, are blessed with extreme intelli- 
gence and can accidentally realize the presence of minute essences that the in- 
tellect of ordinary people could never perceive. People call them geniuses. Bril- 
liant theoreticians, writers, mathematicians, are all geniuses of this kind. 
Although ordinary people do possess a little bit of intellect and tend to love 
ideals, the majority of them cannot perceive the traces of essences that are ob- 
scured by the world of forms. Therefore, if an outstanding genius realizes a pure 



61. The original text appears in the appendix to UEsth&iqut titled "The Aesthetics of Plato." It says: 
"First hypothesis. — Above the actual world in which we live, another world exists which is peopled by the 
ideal essences of things. Individual objects, subject to the limits of time and space as we know them, are 
there replaced by their ideal of perfect types, such as they first emerged from the divine brain. Each of these 
types lias been ntilized in succession as the model for the infinite multitude of objects of the same catego- 
ry. There is the ideal bed. the "lit KB sot,* 1 absolutely perfect, after which individual beds are constructed by 
mortal joiners! There also is the ideal tree, whose perfection nature imitates with more or less success in the 
trees that we sec growing around us! There, too, are absolute types of happiness, truth, beauty, which man 
strives after in his terrestrial life with a greater or less modicum of success. 

"Second hypothesis. — How is man to penetrate into this world aiintelligibles, which is impenetrable to 
the physical eye? This question is answered by a second hypothesis, no less ingenious than the first. By the 
side of and in addition to the senses which enable us to see and feel material objects T we have a special fac- 
ulty, that we call reason, which acts as an intermediary between our tangible world and the other. Reason 
is the most godlike of the faculties. It is a kind of open window though which human sight is enabled to 
penetrate into the sphere of pure ideas. Bur not the less on that account is it a purely passive quality. It, too, 
is a mirror, superior, indeed, to the other by the nature of the images which it reflects, but able to do no 
more than reflect. Man, try as he will, can only repeat a lesson which he has learned. All the ideas that he 
has the power to express have their type and model in the world of intelligible!. He is nothing but a plagia- 
rist. The greatest geniuses, in philosophy, in arts or in letters, are those to whom the divine essences of things 
have been most completely laid open, and who have most accurately reproduced such revelations." See 
WHA, pp. 393-394; EV, pp. 454,-456; NC, pp. 393-394. 
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A Voice of Resistance 63 

ideal, expresses it in art or literature, and shows it to other human beings, who 
will not feel its good and beauty? Etc. etc. f> - 

The foregoing ideas are the main points of Plato's theory of ideals, which I 
have paraphrased in a way that the reader will understand. In some parts the 
original text has been expanded. Nevertheless, I firmly believe that the origi- 
nal meaning has been retained. 

Veron also discusses the absurdities of Plato's theory of ideals, so I will not 
add more here. The main fault in Plato is that he employs the very vague no- 
tion of a celestial world to prove the existence of ideals without ever clarifying 
on which ground he bases his hypothesis. 

I believe that modern idealism originates from Plato. Even Veron, in his 
aesthetics, extrapolates from the works of idealists. To summarize, they say: 

When we talk about the origin of beauty, we see it as one of the many godly 
virtues — purely simple, without ever changing through the ages. Therefore, 
human beings never discuss the temporal framework in which they encounter 
beauty. They never ask what sort of race it belongs to. When we engage in lit- 
erature and art, we should make beauty the ultimate goal and purpose. "Aes- 
thetics" is the science that studies beauty. 

They also say: Beauty is the original aspect of all things. Before the Creator 
started to make the world, he first contemplated the truth of beauty. Then he 
made all creatures, covering them with beauty. Once things take on form, how- 
ever, their life is not perfect, and they always have some blemishes. Therefore, 



62. The original text says: "Third hypothesis. — There is but one thing now to be accounted for — and 
that is, the strange attraction which all that belongs to the ideal world exercises over man. This is a formi- 
dable difficulty, because it is obvious that if the human intellect be purely passive, it must also be quite in- 
different to the nature of objects and the ideas which they reflect. But every thing combines to prove that 
such indifference does not exist; that man is naturally drawn to whatever is great, generous, or beautiful. 

L 'A thitd hypothesis is formed, then, to explain this moral phenomenon: 

Man is a fallen god, who retains his recollection of Heaven! 

''Before his descent into this vale of tears and misery — man, as Plato tells us T contemplated the essences 
of things and lived among the Gods. Before being subjected to the yoke of his senses and the dark prison 
of his body, he was a pure spirit; nothing interposed between the absolute types and himself; his intelli- 
gence was not prevented from entire comprehension of pure truth and supreme beauty. His happiness was 
complete. 

"When be tell from heaven upon this earth, he brought with him some- vague souvenir of his primitive 
dignity, sufficient to keep alive in his heart an inextinguishable regret for what he had lost, an incessant de- 
sire to enjoy once more the happiness that had been his. So, too, the sight of the imperfect and gross ob- 
jecrs that he perceived on all sides recalled, from the depth of his memory, the more or less confused and 
obliterated images of the perfect types which he formerly beheld around him; and excited in him an ever 
more and more active desire to build up truthful teproductions {unities} from these scanty and incomplete 
materials. This is the theory" of recollection founded upon that Indian doctrine of Metempsychosis, which 
is to be found, in various forms, at the- root oi most religions. 

"We have now arrived at Plato's system of Aesthetics." See WHA, pp. 394-395; EV, pp. 456-457; 
NC, pp. 394-395. 
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64 The Subject of Aesthetics 

if one wants to understand the real meaning of beauty, the last thing to do is to 
study the world of forms. Rather, one should focus on abstract matters seeking 
beauty's original aspect, going back to the time before the Creator actually gave 
form to the world. Then you will be blessed with a happy result/" 

In other words, it seems that the idealists call something ideal when it is 
perfectly beautiful. Therefore, "ideal" means extreme, perfect, and essential 
beauty. Or it may not be wrong to interpret idealism as "standardism." Be- 
cause it is the desire of idealists to let people know the standards of things that 
human beings should value. 

In his aesthetics, Veron criticized the obscurities of this theory and ques- 
tioned the availability of proofs that might explain the existence of such stan- 
dards. He also politely asked how we can know ideal beauty in its abstract 
form. Rather than be redundant, I will leave you to Veron's rebuttal and re- 
serve my own doubts for some other time. [Gakugei Zasshi 5—6, 20 December 
1886] 



63- Tsubouchi quotes again from the sixth chapter of UEstltetiqae: "Place, Winckelmann and the aca- 
demic school of our own day consider abstract beauty to be one of the attributes of divine perfection; a thing 
absolute, one and indivisible T consequently uniqjc and universal; unchanged and unchangeable, dominat- 
ing all peoples and all art in all times. 

"To apply their theory, beauty is the essential form of all creatures before they rook actual bodily shape; 
it is, in fact, the prototype of creation such as it must have presented itself in the brain of the Divine Cre- 
ator, before rhe degradation consequent on its material realization had raken place. 

"So soon as the mind has been induced ro form a conception of the beautiful divorced from any con- 
nection with marerial reality, the definition and determination of metaphysical beauty, which must be uni- 
versal and unchangeable, becomes a mere matter of logical induction. The starting point or premises may 
be utterly absurd T but this has never troubled metaphysicians, as they succeeded in establishing their con- 
clusion by regularly formed syllogism, 

"Beauty, as understood by them T naturally became the unique and supreme aim of all the arts T rhe eter- 
nal model for every effort of man, and the goal of all his aspirations. Considered from this point of view, it 
calls itself the- ideal, though it is nothing but a feeble reflection of truth T only existing in rhe world of the 
inrellectualists and their abstract ideas." Sec WHA, pp. 96-97; EV, pp, 114-115; NC, p. 121. 
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